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lications. He is reduced to the moſt diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting to one or other of two cruel evils : either 
to ſit filent, and thereby ſeem to admit every calumny that may 
have been charged ; or otherwiſe, by replying, to furniſh further 
ſubject of defamation to his hidden enemies. Such is the caſe 
of C——] W—— at this preſent : he hath been charged with 
a crime which his Soul abhors, by the author of a Pamphlet, 
or Poem, entitled Seduction, who, upon no better authority than 
what will be here explained, hath ſtrained his talent to paint 


ARD is the caſe of that man, and truly to be pitied, 
» I whoſe character hath been attacked in anonymous pub- 


him the horrideſt monſter on earth. To convince this poet, 


or any of his tribe, the C-—1 conſiders as a thing impoſſible, 
and ſtill more ſo to ſilence him: but the reaſonable and diſpaſ- 


ſionate he doubts not to convince, and thoſe alone he wiſhes to 


convince, of his innocence, by the following. reply which this 
ill- informed and haſty calumniator hath forced him to make. — 
1 That 


but this modern Tarquin, the C 


a; 
That Mrs. W——, in an evil hour, ſuffered herſelf to be pre- 
vailed on, at the time of her departure from India, to take charge 
of Miſs F r, is admitted: And this charge ſhe executed with 
all the tenderneſs, or rather the blind partial fondneſs of a mo- 
ther. In Auguſt, 1779, ſhe was compelled to take her from the 
Boarding-ſchool: and then intended to have ſent her back to 
India, according to the defire of her parents: but, on finding 
her ſhamefully deficient in every part of her education, ſhe 
thought herſelf bound in honor to give her maſters at home for 
one year more, under her own eye and authority. During this 
year the young lady got herſelf impregnated : and the aforefaid 
author, in his argument, or proſe-part, boldly affirms that“ this 
was done, ſoon after ſhe came from ſchool, by him who ſhould 
have been the guardian of her virtue and morals,” meaning 
C | W-—. And, having thus boldly determined the 
CO 's guilt upon the evidence of his on ve dixit, he as 
boldly determines the young lady's innocence in that tranſaction, 
upon his own ideal proof of her innate purity, chaſtity, and con- 
tinence; which he ſcruples not to compate, throughout his 


Poem, to that of Lucretia, or even of holy Saints; and from 


thence deduces this certain conclufion, that ſuch immaculate 
virtue could not poſſibly have been contaminated by any man 
1; and that too, through 
means of brutal force, or ſupernatural ſedu&tion—So that he 
firſt aſſumes the C——1's guilt to prove her innocence, and then 
makes uſe of her innocence to prove his guilt. 


Indeed, the credit of this wicked contrivance ſeems to depend, 
in a great meaſure, upon the ſuppoſed virtue of this imaginary 
innocent 


——— — — 


Kaviſher and ſeducer.— 


1 
innocent victim to brutal force, or ſupernatutal ſeduction; and 
the burden of the Poem is entirely founded thereon. Vet there 
is nothing more eaſy than to ſubvert this ground-work of the 
charge againſt the C I, by referring thoſe who may think it 
worth their trouble to enquire, not to poetical fiction, or to 
ſuch as know as little of the young Lady's real diſpoſition as the 
Poet himſelf ; but to thoſe, who, by their opportunities, muſt be 
ſuppoſed properly qualified to pronounce upon her character: 
ſuch as Mrs. St n of Queen's Square; at whoſe Boarding- 
ſchool ſhe was, until that prudent governeſs, from a diſcreet 
regard to the morals of her ſchool, inſiſted on Mrs. W——'s_ 
taking her away at the time before mentioned. —Or they may 
enquire at Mrs. B 's, in Cavendiſh-Square, a Lady of the 
chaſteſt principles, who, at Mrs. Ws earneſt requeſt, 
admitted Miſs F r to paſs the days of her vacation from 
{ſchool at her houſe, until ſuch time as ſhe diſcovered ſuch 
ground for apprehending danger to the morals of her own 
children, as obliged her to diſmiſs her. Or they may in- 
form themſelves from the ſervants. of CO- W. , at whoſe 
houſe ſhe lived after ſhe was ſent from ſchool : or at, any others 
ſufficiently acquainted with the young Lady; nay, on this head 
we may venture to appeal even to D——r O n for his pro- 
feſſional opinion of her natural continence. And from all theſe 
they will learn that ſhe was, in point of chaſtity, the very lewdeſt 
of her own lewd breed, the Parya; a race to be compared with. 
only the inhabitants of Otaheite : inſomuch, that there is very good, 
and ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that it was not the father of 
this child, whoever he was, but the mother thereof that was this, 
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This publication of that young Lady's real thandcr Wil! 
doubtleſs be ycleped horrid cruelty by her champion Poet: but 
he thought it no cruelty, to falſly and wantonly ſtab the cha- 
rater of an honeſt man. The aſſaſſin, who forces another to kill 
him in defence of his own life, has no right to complain of 
cruelty. | 


And now, in the words of this Author, we are to ſum up his 
evidence of the C——1's guilt; which he reſts upon certain 
facts, by him termed inconteſtable.—And the firſt of theſe in- 
conteſtable facts is Miſs F r's ſolemn declaration, that C 1 
W was the father of her child. To which is oppoſed C—-—} 
W-——'s as ſolemn contre-declaration. Place theſe two equally 
ſolemn declarations in the balance of unprejudiced opinion, and 
the one muſt exactly poiſe the other: if the Author calls in cir- 
cumſtance on his part, the ſame right muſt be allowed to the 
C——1. Thus, when he inſinuates, that the dread of ſhame is 
ſuch a powerful motive for the C—-—1's denying the charge, as 
ferves to invalidate the force of his declaration, he muſt under- 
ſtand that his Heroine had a motive for charging the C=—] 
falſly, that goes no leſs ſtrongly againſt the credit of her decla- 
ration: inſomuch as, by charging her child to a man fo ſituated 
with reſpect to her as the C——1 was, ſhe acquired that in- 
genious plea of innocence in guilt, which hath furnithed the 
argument of his moſt beautiful Poem ; whereas, if ſhe had 
charged it to any one other man, ſhe muſt have taken the whole 
load of guilt and ſhame upon herſelf. He then undertakes more 
directly to invalidate the credibility of the C——Ts declaration 
of his innocence, by two facts of 1 he ſays the C-—1 has 
been convicted. 


"i 


The firſt of theſe facts he terms a deviation from the dictates 
of honour, and the laws of good neighbourhood ; in that“ the 
Cal firſt diſcouraged an intimacy between Miſs F r and a 
very amiable young Gentleman of the Town of S y; and after- 
wards perſonally recommended that match to the father of this 
young Gentleman.” — Now, as there is an incident in this tranſ- 
action that may have given a colour for charging the C I with 
this inconſiſtence, it becomes neceflary to explain it. That the 
CI did ever openly diſcourage this match is true, and ſtudied 
to prevent it by every means in his power, ſaving that one of dif- 
cloſing to the father the effects of Miſs F r's incontinence : 
and his reaſon for concealing that was, that obſerving the father 
was ſufficiently determined againſt the match otherwiſe, he ſaw 
no neceflity for diſcloſing to him this ſecret, that muſt prove rui- 
nous to her reputation, and which too he had ſolemnly promiſed 
her to conceal. —But in every other inſtance his zeal for prevent- 
ing this diſhonourable match was ſo evident, that it procured him 
the rancorous and implacable hatred of the young Lady ; which 
ſhe vented on the only occaſion in her power, by obſtinately re- 
fuſing, at the time of leaving his houſe, to appoint him one of 
her guardians.— The incident that gave the colour alluded to was 
this. At the time her relation Mr Deveil came to take her from the 
C——1's houſe, ſhe, in deſpair to ſee herſelf thus like to be cut 
off from all opportunity of ever accompliſhing this defired match, 
wrought on the tenderneſs of Mrs W, by floods of tears, to 


uſe her influence for obtaining the father's conſent; affirming 
alſo that he was not now averſe to it —Mrs W 


„being moved 


by her tears, and ignorant of her guilt, readily undertook this 
taſk, and juſt going down to the parlour where Mr Deveil was 


with 


8 with the C——1; haſtily mentioned her purpoſe ; to which the 
| C——1 objected as uſual; but, not being at liberty to produce his 
| main objection, he was over- ruled by Mrs W and Deveil. 

| The father was immediately fent for ; who, as he lived at the very 

next door, arrived in an inſtant; when Deveil with all his rhetoric- 

recommended the match, and was ſeconded by Mrs W——. That 
the C | was preſent is admitted, as alſo that he did not then 
object to the propoſal : the reaſon is obvious. But he had de- 

termined, in caſe the father had then aſſented, to have revealed to 
him the ſecret. For this, however, there was no neceſſity, as the 
father then declared his determined reſolution againſt the match; 
for prudential reaſons; Can it be ſaid that the C-—1- by this 
conduct perſonally recommended that match ? Yet, this is the, 
only ground for that falſe charge. It may indeed be ſaid, that 
Deveil did on that occaſion a& contrary to the rules of honour. 
becauſe he had long before that been made acquainted with her 
ſtory; nay, and long after this, when her ſhame had been made 
public, he made an underhand attempt on the young Gentleman's 
weakneſs, in which he was detected by the father. But C—l 
W does not reckon himſelf accountable for the conduct of 


this Deyeil; on the contrary, he conſiders him as a fit guardian 
for ſuch a ward, 


The other fact which he adduces to invalidate the C>—1's de- 
claration of innocence, is what he terms a violation of truth, in 5 
that the C declared he would not defray the expence attend 
ing the maintenance of the child, unleſs legally obliged to do ſo; 
and that he ſhould wait the uſual form: And that“ yet, with 
but making a ſingle ſtruggle, or daring to ſhew his face in Court, 

5 * | he 
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7) 
he has tamely acquieſced in the requiſition, and has made him- 
{elf reſponſible for expences paſt and future.” How cruel is this, 
to convert an act of generous humanity, though badly beſtowed, 
into a proof of baſeneſs and barbarity in the beſtower? As C——1 
W happened to be in London at the time of Miſs F——r's 
delivery, he could not, in his ſituation, do otherwiſe than ſup- 
port her, by paying the immediate expence of her lying in, and 
providing for the future maintenance of her child; which, but 
for that, muſt, in the words of the gentleman who took charge 
of it, have been thrown far le pave. When Miſs F r quitted 
the C 's houſe, he conſidered himſelf no longer bound to 
defray any part of her expences; and therefore acquainted this 
before-mentioned Gentleman, that he was to apply to her, or the 
relation with whom ſhe lived, for the future expence of her child, 
as alſo for any arrears that might then be due on that account. 
And, as neither ſhe nor her new guardian had ever till that period 
intimated the moſt diftant hint about the C I's being the fa- 
ther of her child, it may be naturally preſumed that it was this 
demand that ſuggeſted the firſt idea of charging it to him. An 
idea moſt happy in the conception, as it tended to transfer from her 
own ſhoulders upon his the whole load of the expence, as well as 
the guilt and ſhame of her crime: and moſt eaſy in the execution, 
as it detnanded only the ordinary exertion of a faculty that ſhe 
poſſeſſed in an incredible degree; impudent, bold, and obſtinate 
lying being a mode of ſpeech far more natural and familiar to her 
from her infancy upwards than truth. That C—1 W-— did, 
on the firſt ſurpriſe of this unlooked for charge, make ſuch de- 
claration, that he would not pay either the paſt or future expence 
of Miſs F——r's child, further than the law would compel him, 


18 


19 


is admitted. Accordingly he did take opinion of counſel, and 


was readily informed, that, notwithſtanding the paſt expence was 
incurred on the account of Miſs F— ir, yet, as he was the perſon 


who employed or directed the aforeſaid Gentleman to take charge 


of her child, he thereby became reſponſible, in the firſt inſtance, 


to that Gentleman for ſuch expence. So that here being no ground 


for conteſt, he readily ſubmitted to pay that paſt expence. And 


with regard to the future expence he quickly learnt, to his great 
mortification, that the law and cuſtom of this 'country in theſe 
caſes neither admits any plea from the party charged, nor requires 
any manner of proof from the party charging; but, without any 


other proceſs than the ſimple oath of the mother, compels any 
man whom ſhe ſhall name, to maintain her child, unleſs he can 


prove a ſufficiently diſtant alibi, which could be no plea for the 
C——]. And had Miſs F—-—r thought proper to ſwear her 
child to this her champion poet, he, in like manner, muſt have 
ſubmitted to maintain it. So that in this caſe, the C—-—1 has 
done exactly what this poet muſt have done; and he will not do 
a jot more. But no doubt what he ſays of the C-—T's: tamely 
acquieſcing ** without daring to ſhow his face in Court, &c. is 
calculated to inſtil an opinion, that he did thus acquieſce for the 
purpoſe of evading a legal enquiry, Whereas the very reverſe of 
this is the truth: the C ] has uſed every endeayour to bring 
the buſineſs into a Court of Juſtice, but found there was no one 
poſſible ground whereon to found an action on his part; and he 
hath called on, and doth thus publickly call upon his adverſaries 
to bring it forward on their part: being confident and well aſſured 
that a legal inveſtigation of this wicked buſineſs would bring the 
contrivers thereof to condign puniſhment ; and is the only courſe 

that 


69 
that can completely reſtore his reputation to that fair regard in which 
it ſtood, evet until this baſe attempt was made to ſtain it, What then 
becomes of theſe two facts which this retailer of ſcandal brings to 


invalidate the credibility of the C I's declaration of his inno- 
_ cence? How clearly muſt that man have carried himſelf in life, 
when calumny itſelf can bring againſt his integrity only two ſuch 
inſtances as theſe, ſo eaſily and clearly refuted? Can this writer 
lo clearly ſupport the credibility of his heroine's declaration, ei- 
ther by het former reputation for- veracity, or by any circumſtances 
attending her preſent charge? He is hereby defied to do this, by 
any admiſſible proof. And, for his more ready information on the 
head of her former veracity, he is referred to the parties formerly 
quoted on the ſubject of her innate purity,” who alone can be 
deemed the competent evidences. With regard to the circum- 
ſtances attending her charge, that one, of her never having thrown 
out the moſt diſtant hint againſt the CI, until the demand was 
muide upon her for the expence of her child; near two years after 
it was born; is alone and of itſelf, ſufficient to deſtroy the pro- 
bability of that charge. Nor will his flimſy excuſe of her “ in- 
experience, and the peculiar: infelicity of her ſituation under the 
ſeducer's roof,” ſuffice to ** account for her concealing the deed, 
and (pretended) author, for near three years: Both theſe reaſons 
being equally falſe; for;:tthoughtyouhg,>the was deeply experien- 
_ eed and hacknitd in- the practice of vice and boldneſs ; ſhe had 
alſo been removed from the roof of her pretended ſeducer at leaſt 
two months before ſhe brought this falſe charge: and her new 
guardian to whom ſhe had removed admits, that he had been in- 
formed of. her ſtory by. the C—1. many, months before. But 
other circumſtances, ſtill more eee the Probability of 

We: ” her 
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| her charge, will be produced in the proper' place: For here we 


4 clofe the evidence reſpecting this writer's firſt inconteſtible fact, 


q The ſolemn declaration of Miſs et t: lo rn 
4 His: next e fact i. „ The n e of Cd 
| W. s quondam footman, that he, the footman, was the father 
| of Miſs F—r's child.“ But does this writer ſeriouſly imagine; 
that any one in his fober ſenſes will allow a grain of weight to 
this evidence? Could any thing other than the moſt, childiſh ſim- 
plicity and inexperience expect, that a diſcarded footman would, 
from no other motive than a regard to truth, ayow a fact, the very 
avowal of which would deprive him of the means to live? Our 
author adds here, “the total want of one plauſible cireumſtance 
to bear the Cl out in charging the guilt on the footman.“ 
» Poſſibly this author will admit no circumſtance to be-plauſible; 
1 leſs than ocular proof of the fact: but if he will admit of her 
; being ſeen in the act of embracing and kiſſing this footman, with 
many other ſuch feats*, to be plauſible circumſtances; he, or any 
one, may obtain certain proof of theſe facts, from a variety of ere- 
dible witneſſes: /ed ſatis quod fufficit : _ inconteſtible fact _- 
poſes of itſelf. ; | 911 
[133 Hen ” 4 0 4001031 ? HITS 
The author's third - inconteſtible fact is, The poſitiye teſti- 
mony of Dr O——n, contradicting the Os aſſertion, that 
Miſs F r in the hour of her extremity declared to the Dx, 
at the footman was the father of her Rs thet negative 
| ait ot. £2251 W 


* Afidavits have been taken by 1 — Kat, before of proper Magilirate, 


to the truth of theſe facts, and other circumſtances mentioned here, relating to Mis 
1— conduct in the Ca=mw]'s houſe, 


(sir )) 

teſtimony of the Dr is, in this caſe, à meer chip in porridge, 
making neither for nor againſt the truth of her having made ſuch 
declaration: it does not even in the leaſt ſignify whether ſuch de- 
elaration Had ever been made or mentioned. Nevertheleſs, as the 
C——Þ:thinks'it incumbent. on him to clear away even the ap- 
pearance of his having ever declared a falſehood in this buſineſs, 
he to that end gives the following account of this matter; which 
he declares to be the genuine and ſimplè truth: That, upon Miſs 
F. tr's return from Spain, he came up to carry her from Lon- 
don to 8—: that, after ſtaying for her eight days, he, for the 
above purpoſe, and with her previous knowledge, brought a poſt 
chaiſe to the houſe where ſhe lodged with Major M——e, who 
was at that time attended by D—r O——n, and is ſince dead: 
that, upon going up ſtairs, he found matters in extreme confu- 
ſion, occaſioned, as he was told, by the D-—-r's having diſcover- 
ed Miſs F——r's pregnancy, which ſhe obſtinately denied; that, 
upon his interrogating her himſelf, | ſhe denied it with the like 
obdurate obſtinacy, declaring ſhe had never known a man; upon 
which he went inte another room : that, ſome time after, notice 
was brought him, That all was now out, ſhe had confeſſed her 
being with child, and that it was by a footman of his, called 
George: : That ſhe immediately after made the ſame confeſſion 
to himſelf; and, in the utmolt agony and tranſpocts, ſupplicated 
him to uſe every method for concealing her ſhame, and particu- 

larly from Mrs W—-d; which he, to calm her, promiſed ; (and, 
by religiouſly obſerving that promiſe, has given that wicked young 
creature the opportunity of turning the tables on him ;) and that 
ſome hours after ſhe fell into labour pains; Now when the CLI, 
on the firſt notice of Her Taff! charge , mentioned Du Oi 
— 2 ae 
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as the perſon who brought him the before-mentioned notice of 
her confeſſion, he had no doubt in his own mind that the D—r 
was that perſon: and even now is free to own, that he ſuſpects 
the D—r may guide himſelf in this buſineſs by profeſſional pru- 
dence, as deeming it incumbent on him to avoid appear ing as an 
evidence in certain caſes, upon the ſame principle that the father 
confeſſor refuſes to reveal the ſecret of his penitent : and the more 
ſo becauſe, on the C 's intimating that his teſtimony might 
be wanted to the aforeſaid fact in a Court of Juſtice; he anfwered, 
with much heat, “ that he would not have his name breught into 
a Court of Juſtice on a buſineſs of that nature, for ten thouſand 
pounds.” But, even admitting that the -C——1I's' memory may 
have miſled him, in this particular, of the perſon: who brought 
him the firſt notice of the aforeſaid confeſſion; ſuch an error of 
his memory in ſuch a trivial particular, that pait near two years 
before, and was but little noticed by him at the time it happened, 
as not imagining it was ever to come into queſtion, cannot be 
looked upon as a gags that the vonfeſiion WE W 
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1 ks laſt inconteſtible fact of this writer, and that on A bich 
moſt depends, is the C——1s ſubmitting to maintain Miſs F-r's 
child, through fear, as he inſinuates, of ſhowing his face in Court. 
But it hath been already ſaid, on this head, that the Cel hath 
ever courted a legal enquiry into this wicked buſineſs; and wiſhes 
moſt earneſtly that there was any Fame mathe of PAGING: it 


into a Court of Iulbics; 7 - 


111 JIG; 


"A now that all theſe ee fas Ya. berg 2 
to the teſt, this writer's own queſtion, may wich propriety be re- 
torted, Do theſe facts convict the C——1?" 
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It remains to reply to that part of this ſlanderous Pamphlet, 
which narrates the way and manner how the C-——1 came to be 
firſt charged with this deteſted crime. In which part, the 
writer, ſtill proceeding upon the ground of the c —l's being the 
father of Miſs F—— Is child as a datum or fact granted, makes 
no ſcruple of charging him with ſuch horrid circumſtances of 
ſordid avarice, treachery, lying, barbarity, and every other vice, 
as appear to be incompatible with human nature. But, as the 
credit, or belief of the .C—— 1's being this horrid wretch, de- 
pends-entitely.-upon the belief of that aſſumed datum, his hav- 
ing been the father of this child, ſo will the credibility of that 
ſaid datum depend (in reaſon) upon the credibility, or probabi- 
lity, of his having been the wretch capable of thoſe crimes. 
For if it can be proved, by every evidence that the nature of the 
thing will admit, that the CI was not, or could not be, 
capable of that ſordid avarice, batbarity, Sc. with which he is 
. charged, ſuch proof muſt, in itſelf, and abſtracted from every 
ather: proof, go a great way with the diſpaſſionate to deſtroy the 
belief of that afſumed: datum or fundamental charge, which 
gives the ſtamp and quality to thoſe ſubſequent acts; conſtituting 
them either the blackeſt crimes, or otherwiſe juſt and innocent 
actions. At all tribunals, Where a criminal action charged ap- 
pears to be dubious, the Court guides: itſelf by a reference to the 
character or former: conduct of the party charged, in ſuch cir- 
eumſtances of his life as come the neareſt to the fact then before 
it. And this is indeed the only guide that human nature can 
obtain or require in caſes of this dubious nature. By this teſt 
the C | wiſhes to be tried at the tribunal of the public: and 
ivhoppen: that there is a circumſtance in his life, which is al- 
together 
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together in point to this preſent. Whilſt he was a bachelor in 
the Eaſt-Indies it was his fortune, as it is that of moſt European 
bachelors in that country, to have a child born to him by a 
native woman. And, though it is common for the fathers of 
fuch children to leave them to their mothers, with the provi- 
ſion of ſome trifling ſum, and often with no proviſion at all, 
yet he, being in far leſs affluent circumſtances than he is at pre- 
ſent, ſent this his child, being a ſon, to England; placed him 
at one of the moſt expenſive Academies about Londen, where 
he ſupported him on a footing with the beſt of his fellows; and 
then ſent him out in the moſt genteel and liberal manner in the 
military ſervice of the Eaſt-India Company, in which he now 
bears a commiſſion, This is a fact eaſily proved. And will 
any one believe that a man who, being obliged by no rule, not 
even of precedent, but acting merely from the ſpontaneous mo- 
tion of his own natural diſpoſition, did beſtow ſuch marks of 
tender affection and generous liberality upon this child thus 
born; will it be believed that this ſame man would, from no 
other motive than that aſſigned by this calumnious writer, the 
fordid proſpect of ſhifting the expence of a fe pounds from 


himſelf, act with ſuch ſhockingly unfeeling barbarity to this 


other child; which, ſuppoſing it to be his, muſt from a variety 
of circumſtances have held a claim to his tenderneſs, and gene- 
roſity, ſo much ſuperior to that firſt mentioned child: ſeeing 
that, beſides the very different condition, ſituation, and relation 
of the two mothers, he had every motive of ſelf-intereſt to pro- 
vide for this later child, had he been the father of it. 
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YT leſt ingenious calumny ſhould ſuggeſt that the C——1 
may have altered his n ſince then, it is hoped that 
candour will excuſe the tiong, what on a ſlighter occaſion 
might appear improper: that even at this day the C——1 pays 
in annual penſions, to perſons holding no other claim on him 
than their neceſſity, a ſum exceeding at leaſt three times what 
would have ſufficed to maintain this child. The proof of which, 
and many other ſuch acts of ſpontaneous generoſity, can readily 
be produced Will candour then, or even common ſenſe, ad- 
mit that a man, capable of ſuch extenſive charity and liberal 
generoſity on every other occaſion, could on this one occaſion 
be influenced, by the mean proſpect of ſhifting the expence 
of a fei pounds from himſelf, to commit an action pregnant 
with. ſuch, evident circumſtances of horrid cruelty, and every 
other crime as are deſcribed by this Author? The nature and 
quality of the action, being ſo evidently incompatible with the 
proved character of the pretended agent, muſt damn this charge. 
Bar barity ang avarice enter ſo little into the compoſition of the 
, that, notwithſtanding the infernal attack made on his 
character by this abandoned creature, yet generouſly ſeparating 
the caſe of the innocent babe from that of the wicked mother, 
and conſidering j it. as a forlorn being that had been thrown by her 
unfecling, cruelty upon him and him alone for i its ſupport, he had. 
at one time determined, as can be proved, to proyide for it in a 
liberal manner: and would have done it, had not the baſeneſs of 
the mother and her champion writer, in charging this his liberal 
purpoſe to fear of them and the law, obliged him to alter that 
Purpoſe, in Done fo convince the world of ihe; falſchood of their 
aſſertion. | | , 101110 1413 e 2g EQNC ten g 
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can be ſuppoſed to have been pröleift on that v6cafi 
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Theſe things being conſidered, there appears not the ſhadow 
of a reaſon to ſuppoſe that the C——] ated in this affair upon 
any other principle, than that which is aſſigned by himſelf: 
namely that, as Miſs F-—r's dependence on him waphis only 


motive for engaging to pay that particular expence of her child, 
in like manner as all her other expences, ſo, When that motive 
ceaſed, by her ceaſing to live under his protection, he choſe to 
devolve that ſaid particular expence, along with all her other 
expences, upon herſelf or her new guardian; ſeeing that, neither 
ſhe nor her child had'any claim to his nen the ne an 
proſpect of a ſufficient fortune. PP NY * 
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ernie e hinduroas aſſertions in that pamphlet, hich 


requires an anſwer, for no other reaſon than that'the authôr aid 


his abettors might, otherwiſe, think it unanſwerable. This is 
the pretended confuſion obſerved by the guardian in the COLI 


at the time of his making the dreadful diſuovery (of Miſs Poodltty 


incontinence) | which, with other coneomnitint” cireümſtaticts, 
led the ſaid guardian to ſuſpe& the O KR te de me 
guilty man, Cc. Now if this writer ſhould be called upon to 
produce his authority for thus roundly affirming that tory, of the 
0 I's confuſi lon, he e he can x produce” none, "but thae 6f 


is an authority that will -bear the mentioning only to ſuch as Ho 
altogether unacquainted with the real character of this'faid guar- 
dian; who hath been himſelf the ſole fabriestot of that, as Well 
as every other part of this wicked contrivance} ſeeingithe young! 
Lady herſelf, though es, all the diſpoſition, is knowenly 

| I devoid 


6 
devoid of the capacity to either contrive or conduct ſuch a plan. 
It becomes unneceſſary to call in any foreign proof of the want 
of veracity in this man, who, after having been foiled in every 
attempt to live in divers parts, hath within this year or two taken 
upon him a holy function: ſeeing that, in this preſent buſineſs, 
he hath been convicted in ſuch inſtances of miſrepreſentation, 
ſelf contradiction, and even wanton falſehood, as alone would ſuf- 
fice to deſtroy the credit of any man.—But let any one judge, from 
the following ſimple account of the reaſon why, and manner 
how the C——1 came to reveal that faid dreadful ſecret to this 
man, whether there can be any OY that this pretended 


conn exiſted. 


The attempt which the C——1 had made to ſend out Miſs 
Fr to her parents in India, having failed, through the cap- 
ture of the ſhip in which ſhe embarked, the effects of her incon- 
tinence were diſcovered in a few days after her return to London. 
And, as no ſafe opportunity of again truſting her on board a ſhip 
was likely to offer ſoon, the C-—1 became exceedinply anxious 
to rid himfelf, by ſome more ſpeedy means, of a charge that was 
become thus difgraceful, and on other accounts altogether into- 
lerable. With that view he, on coming to London in October 
or the beginning of November 1781, applied to this Deveil, her 
relation and preſent guardian, who happened to have charge of 
her younger ſiſter, and told him that he expected ſoon an anſwer 
to a letter, wherein he had requeſted the father of Miſs F-—rc 
to devolve the charge of her upon him, Deveil; and aſſigned, in 
reaſon for wiſhing to get her out of his houſe as ſoon as poſſible, 
not . the general one of her having become perfectly ungo- 

| D vernable 


En 
vernable through Mrs Ws partial fondneſs; but alſo other 
reaſons that were altogether local. For that ſhe, having got her- 
ſelf debauched and impregnated by a footman of his (the cir- 
cumſtances of which he then narrated,) ſhe was ſo far from ſhow- 
ing any compunction, that, whenever the came in the way of this 
footman, who, though diſcharged from his ſervice, ſtill remain- 
ed in the town, ſhe diſcovered, by her behaviour to him, that ſhe 
wanted only an opportunity to repeat her crime. And alſo, be- 
cauſe ſhe had engaged in a matrimonial intrigue with a young 
Gentleman living next door to him (the C I) which would 
prove very diſgraceful to him if it ſhould ſucceed; and of which 
there was great reaſon to apprehend; becauſe, . notwithſtanding 
he had uſed every method in his power to prevent it, by ſhutting 
up a window through which they held nocturnal converſation, and 
otherwiſe, yet had he very lately intercepted a letter, wherein ſhe 


had invited the young Gentleman to take a trip to Scotland with 
her. 


Now, what reaſonable ground doth appear for the C-—ls _ 
having been in confuſion at relating any part of this ſtory. Or, 
if a confuſion was to be ſuppoſed, would it not be more natural 
to impute it to the ſhock he might feel from the neceſſity of re- 
vealing, to a man he had barely ſeen, the abandoned wickednefs 
of this his young relation.—Por it is altogether unnatural to aſ- 
ſign ſuch ſuppoſed confuſion to the cauſe which they inſinuate: 
ſeeing that, if the C 1 had had any reaſon for being confound- 
ed on his own account, he never would voluntarily, and of his 
own accord, have ſubjected himſelf to ſuch confuſion, by reveal- 
ing a ſecret, which, as appears from their own account of the 

ſtory, 


chuſing the C 


the C 
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ſtory, he could have kept from the knowledge of that relation, 
and of every one beſides, for an expence not worth his notice. 


. The“ donn temt circumſtance that ſerved to fix the guar- 


dian's ſuſpicion” is explained, by a note in the Pamphlet, to be 
« the young Lady's unconquerable oppoſition to the propoſal of 
1 one of her guardians.” But it hath been be- 
fore explained here, and truly, that this unconquerable oppoſi- 
tion of the young Lady, was owing to her rancorous reſentment 


of the C—-—1's unconquerable oppoſition to her ſo much defired 
marriage. 4, a 


* 


This author then proceeds to relate, that * a favourable oppor- 
tunity. having offered for communicating to her (Miſs F-—r) 


the affair, according to the C-—=1's repreſentation, ſhe, fired with 


indignation, and ſhocked with horror {&c. } diſcovered what no 
antecedent hints or gentle perſuaſions could extort from her, that 
was himſelf the guilty man. Nov, notwithſtand- 
ing this writer avoids, for evident reaſons, to condeſcend upon 
the time when this favourable opportunity offered, yet the guar- 
dian's own original narrative, upon which this writer's whole 
fable is founded, and which luckily has fallen into the C——1s 
hands, where it now is, fixes this favourable opportunity to have 
offered at the before-mentioned time, when that guardian came 
to take away Miſs Fr from the C-—1's houſe. And it will 


appear very extraordinary, that neither this guardian himſelf, nor 
his wife, to whom this dreadful diſcovery is, in the narrative, pre- 


tended to have been made, and whoſe pert loquacity is ſo remark - 
able, ſhould, during the whole week they lived at the C=— “'s 


C houſe 
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houſe on that occaſion, drop not the moſt diſtant hint to him of 
ſuch diſcovery, They do not even themſelves pretend to have 
intimated ſo much as a ſuſpicion of this diſcovery, either to the 
C——]! himſelf, or to any one elle, ever until that remarkable 
epocha of the demand made upon them for the expence of the 
child ; which was about two months after the time when, ac- 
cording to the ſaid narrative, that favourable opportunity and 
conſequent dreadful diſcovery had happened. And then in- 
deed, or ſoon after that demand had reached them, Deveil 
ſent over his aſtoniſhing charge to the C-—1: which, by 
the by, contradicts, in certain particulars, that often men- 
tioned narrative; this later having been a production poſterior 
to the former by at leaſt three weeks. But, if the C——1's 
ſolemn declaration may weigh againſt Deveil's narrative, there 
could be no reaſon for the young Lady's firing, &c. in the man- 
ner deſcribed, at Deveil's communicating to her the C——l's 
repreſentation of her ſtory, becauſe Deveil could not poflibly 
communicate any one circumſtance then, that had not been com- 
municated to her by the C 1 himſelf' about ſeven months 
before; ſeeing that, ſoon after his return from London in the No- 
vember preceding, he informed her that he had revealed her 
whole ſtory to this ſame Deveil, in the manner herein before re- 
cited: adding, at the ſame time, that, when ſhe left his houſe, 
ſhe muſt find ſome other method of paying for her child. 


That Pamphlet then proceeds thus: The declarations ſhe 
made in private to her guardian, ſhe again reiterated, with the 
moſt ſolemn appeals to ALmicuTY Gop, for the truth of 
them, in the preſence of the ſame Gentleman, the ſeducer, and 


his wife, and a Gentleman in the commiſſion of the Peace.“ 
Many 
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Many other ſolemn circumſtances, ſaid to have W at that 
interview, are added by Deveil in his narrative. But it happens 
unluckily for Deveil that, on this one occaſion, an indifferent 
perſon, the aforeſaid Magiſtrate, was preſent; and ſtill more ſo 
that, by the encomiums he hath beſtowed in his narrative upon 
that Magiſtrate's candour, he hath precluded himſelf from ob- 
jecting to his evidence. For this ſame Magiſtrate hath and doth 
affirm that, inſtead of theſe ſolemn declarations and appeals fo 
pathetically painted in the Pamphlet and Narrative, Miſs F 
could not be prevailed on, though preſſed and urged in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, to rehearſe one fingle circumſtance of the 
charge ſhe had brought againſt the C-—t: that ſhe would not 
even open her mouth, until, at laſt, Deveil himſelf leading her 
by queſtions, ſhe replied by a ſimple Yes or No to thoſe queſ- 
tions, as it ſuited. Neither was this ſame obſtinate filence 
owing in the leaſt to ſhame or baſhfulneſs : for, inſtead or that, 
the fame Magiſtrate adds that, in the temper of mind and diſ- 
poſition he then obſerved her to be, he would not have ten- 
dered an oath to her for the univerſe, and for that reaſon de- 
clined it. —Now, how can this obſtinate filence be accounted 
for, but that it had been enjoined her: leſt, by attempting to 
enter into any detail of particulars herſelf, ſhe ſhould be caught 


tripping in her leſſon: and ſo, that ſafer mode, of queſtion and 
anſwer, had been adopted. | 


And here it may not be improper to introduce the evidence 
given by that ſame Magiſtrate, to the truth of a fact that hath 
been mentioned here before, but which theſe calumniators have 
thought proper to diſpute, that the C——1 intended to have 
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carried Miſs F-——r down to S——y on that very day when 
the diſcovery of her pregnancy was made in the manner before 
recited ; that the poſt-chaiſe was actually brought to the houſe 
where ſhe lodged ; and that the C——], on going up-ſtairs to 
take her away, was prevented by the aforeſaid aſtoniſhing diſ- 
covery. For the ſaid Magiſtrate declares, that the C-—1 dined 


with him that very day, and at an hour earlier than his uſual, 
for the reaſon that the C——1 had propoſed to carry Miſs 
F——r two or three ſtages that evening on her way to S——y; 
and that the C——1 did, immediately after dinner, hurry from his 
houſe for the aforeſaid declared purpoſe; with other circumſtances 
undeniably proving that fa&t.—Now, the reaſon why theſe ca- 
lumniators affect to diſcredit this fact is, that, if admitted, it 
goes to entangle them in the following dilemma, evidently tend- 
ing to ſubvert their whole fabric, that, on the one hand, no 
one will believe that Miſs F r, being ſo near her delivery, 
would have concealed her ſituation from the Ca], if he had 
been the cauſe of it, and who had been then eight days in 
town with her: and that, on the other hand, it will appear 
equally incredible that the C I, if he had been conſcious of 
her ſituation, and that he was the cauſe of it, would have been 
ſo mad or beſotted as to carry her down in that fituation to his 
own wife, 


Nay, Deveil himſelf inſerts, in his aforeſaid original Narra- 
tive, a circumſtance that would ſerve to prove the C—1's per- 
fect ignorance of Miſs F r's pregnancy, ever until after it 
had been diſcovered by others, and confeſſed by herſelf in the 


manner aforeſaid. For this ſaid Narrative relates that, the 
c—1 


— 
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Cl going into Miſs F r's room, after that often recited 
diſcovery and confeſſion, the then acquainted him, that ſhe was 
with child; and that he thereupon exclaimed, ** Good God, I 
hope it is not by me!” An exclamation which he could not poſ- 
ſibly be ſuppoſed to then make, if Miſs F—-—r had, ever be- 
fore that moment, revealed to him her ſituation. This anec- 
dote of the exclamation is inſerted in the Narrative as a part of 
the aforeſaid dreadful diſcovery made by Miſs F r; and it 
would ſeem that it has been ſo inſerted there, for the purpoſe 
of connecting or corroborating other parts, and to clinch as it 
were and rivet the whole; but that, when this Narrative came 
to fall under the inſpection of heads more ſubtile than Mr. 
Deveil's, it had been diſcovered that the above anecdote rather 
drove the nail beyond the head, and would entangle them in 


the dilemma juſt mentioned. For it is ſedulouſly omitted in 
the Pamphlet: 


There is indeed one of thoſe calumniators who, being forced 
by his own perſonal knowledge to admit that fact of the C I's 
certain purpoſe to carry Miſs F— r down to S——y on the 
day mentioned, hath diſcovered a moſt ingenious falvo againſt 
the force of the before-mentioned dilemma, by affirming that 
Miſs F-—r.was herſelf ignorant of her ſituation until it was 
ſo diſcovered by others, and therefore could not till then reveal 
it to the C 1. But, leaving it to him and others ſkilled in 
obſtetric myſtery to decide the poſſibility of a woman's being 
ignorant that ſhe was with child when within a few hours of 
her delivery, his ſalvo can be completely defeated by proof that 
Miſs F——r had induſtriouſly made uſe of methods to conceal 


her 


* 
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her pregnancy from the obſervation of perſons, into whoſe com- 
pany ſhe had occaſion to come dreſſed ſome days before her de- 
livery, which methods ſhe would not have uſed had not the been 


conſcious of her condition. | 


There is ſtill one other anecdote in that Narrative, which 
hath been ſuppreſſed in the Pamphlet, no doubt for the ſame 
reaſon as the preceding one : and that is, in the phraſe of the 
ſaid Narrative, the place where, the manner how, and the time 
when, the young Lady is there ſaid to have been ruined and 
impregnated by the C——1. The place or ſcene is laid in Mrs. 
W-——'$ dreffing-room : and, in that particular, either the 
C——] or the Narrator hath acted with extreme imprudence 
and indiſcretion, in thus chufing a room the moſt improper in 
the whole houſe for the pa of committing a premeditated 
rape on an obſtinately virtuous young Lady. For this room, 
though called a dreſſing- room, is in fact a common ſitting and 
breakfaſting- room, ever open; and is indeed an ordinary thorough- 
fare, or paſſage, for at leaſt the female part of the family to 
other parts of the houſe. And, notwithſtanding the Narrator 
hath diſpoſed of Mrs. W——d for that evening, by ſending her 
out on a viſit, from which the Cl excuſed himſelf by pre- 
tending ſickneſs, for the aforeſaid premeditated purpoſe; yet 
hath he forgot to difpoſe of the maid-fervants, being four in 


number. But this overſight was no doubt owing to his igno-' 


rance of, or inattention to, the nature and ſituation of the room 
in which he laid his ſcene. 
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As to the manner how Miſs Fr is ſaid by the Narrator to 
have been ruined and impregnated: by the C—1, it happens 
rather unluekily for him, that he hath, both in his Narrative 
and in that, previous charge mentioned to have been ſent to the 
l, expreſsly connected the cauſe and the effect both in 
one act: becauſe, the deflowering and impregnating a ſubject ſo 
young, as ſhe is deſcribed to have been, by one and the ſame 
act, muſt appear a point at leaſt problematical to many. This, 
however, being a circumſtance but Jade: wanted, is left to the 
diſeuign Cy Malte ads % mat 
1 will find, it more difficult ts aca. a certain in- 
congruity in the article of the young Lady's geſtation, with 
reference held to the time which he hath choſen to aſſign for 
ber haying been impregnated, and the well aſcertained. time of 
her delivery. For the time of her delivery is certainly known 
to have been about the beginning of November, 1780 ; and the 
time of impregnating is, by his account, ſon after ſhe left 
ſchool; that is, ſeon after the month of Auguſt, 1779. But, 
if any rational limits or meaning ſhall be affixed to his term 
ſoon, the diſtance betwixt ſoon after the month of Auguſt 1779. 
and November, 1780, will appear an incredibly long geſtation: 
and ſtill, more ſo When it is known that the Accoucheum dec lares, 
ſhe was actually delivered at ſeven months. But this difficulty 
may poſſibly be got over by the ſame method as ſome others have 
been: the Accoucheur has only to affirny that, inſtead of feven 
a months, he meant to ſay the went ſeventeen months ; as that 
will way more rn the Narrator's time ef rn Af 
_— tts kes 00 b9 - 224190 i 2H by ee 111915995 | 
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Thus every fact and circumſtance, / 'charged- in either that 
e or Narrative, bath been replied to: and in a manner 
that is preſumed; will fully ſatisfy every ſenſible and diſpaſſionate 
mind of the wicked falſehood of this charge brought againſt 
C—=IW-—4. More particularly when eonſideration is held 
to the very diſadvantageous ſituation. in which he ſtood, with 
reſpect to the party charging bim, and the circumſtances of the 
fact with which he is charged; v where every ſtep which his hu- 
manity and tenderneſs prompted him to take for concealing the 
ſhame of a young creature that was totally dependent on him, 
was of a nature capable to be converted, by artful and unprin- 
cipled villainy, into a probable argument or proof, that he him- 
ſelf was a party in the guilt or ſhame, which he thus exerted 
himſelf to conceal. To abſolutely prove a negative, in a caſe 
circumſtanced as his is, even in a court of juſtice, before diſ- 
cerning judges, where every circumſtance would be thoroughly 
ſifted, might be attended with ſome trouble: but to abſolutely 
juſtify himſelf to thoſe coffee and tea drinking judges in sy. 
who, in their new adopted phraſe, have made up their minds, 
or, in other words, have determined not to' ſuffer reaſon. and 
truth to alter the opinion they have once deelared, he neither 
expects nor wiſhes. It is not for their ſatisfaction he has pub- 
liſhed this his Faun but wm that'ef the candid ane ' ge 


For the reſt, having thus given a full account of his conduct 
in this affair, he hereby announces to the paultry tribe of prag- 
matical poets and ſeribblers, that he hath laid aſide his pen, and 
will henceforth make uſe of other weapons ſuited to their condi- 

ö tion. 
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to the writer of that ſcurrilous libel, entitled Seduction; Which 
is not yet expired: if he ſhall, in that time, declare himſelf, the 
= — hath engage to treat him 4s a Gentleman: but, if he 
ſhall continue to ſectete himſelf, the C Iwill, after that time, 
make uſe of the method commonly practiſed to unkennel ſuch 


_ noxious vermin; and in that caſe he muſt ay his account to be 


treated as he deſerves. | e 


The 1500 in which this Reply hath been printed will, it is 
hoped, plead excuſe for any inaccuracies therein. And will 
likewiſe account for not inſerting certain teſtimonies to the 
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truth of facts here mentioned, which have arrived too late. 
In particular that of a Lady well known and highly re- 
ſpected in 8S—; who, having been preſent at that inter - 


view with the father of Miſs F——r's inamorato, atteſts all 
the circumſtances thereof, as here mentioned. And further 
'» declares that, having on that ſame occaſion ' preſſed Miſs 


Fir to give her reaſons for refuſing to chooſe C——I1 


W—— 4 for one of her guardians, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had 
been enjoined ſo to do by the wife of Deveil.—As this was 


a circumſtance till now unknown to the C-——], he natu- 


rally aſſigned that refuſal to another known and obvious 


1 But this circumſtance being known, and when at 
the ſame time it ſhall be conſidered that, by ſuch a ma- 


noeuvre, this Deveil has got into his own ſole management 


a large fortune belonging to Miſs F — r and her younger 
ſiſter, and that he hath lately ſet out poſt for India to get 
that fortune into his poſſeſſion, ſuch conſideration will ſerve 
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to unravel the whole myſlery of eee ; an likes 
: Friſe ſurniſhes ſtrong reaſon; for 
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